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CLIMBING ROSE 
MARY WALLACE 


The new climbing Rose Mary Wallace 
is a beautiful pink. It blooms vigorously 
over a long period and the pink color does 
not fade. 

We shall have a limited number to offer 
for next spring. Our price for these in 
two year old plants is $2.00 each. Order 
one of these Roses now and we will send 
it to you at the proper time next spring. 





The Bay State 


Nurseries 
W. H. WYMAN & SON 
North Abington, Mass. 


Catalog Telephone 
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Specimen Stock 
of Quality 


may be had in a choice assortment of 


Evergreens, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 


Shade Trees, Flowering Shrubs and Vines. 
Peonies, Iris, Phlox, and Hardy Garden 


Perennials suitable for the most particular 


person. 


Visit us and see how well we are 


growing our products. 


Catalog 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 
(T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 


Not open Sundays West Newbury, Mass. 
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Rare Plants from Hicks 











Hicks’ New 
|Hardy Yew 


Hicks’ Yew (T'axus media 
hicksii), a hybrid between the 
Japanese and English Yew, 
has the columnar form of the 
Irish Yew, and is hardy in 
| eastern Massachusetts. Pro- 
+ duces the same delightful ef- 
fects in American gardens as 
the Irish Yew does in English 
) gardens. 

My The original plant in our 
nurseries is 24 years old and 
a little less than 6 feet high. 


EP 1 to 114 ft. specimens $5 


Home Landscapes 


Our catalogue, a delightfully 

written reference book on the 

: best trees, shrubs and other 

_. plants for American gardens 

> will be sent free on request 

, east of the Mississippi River 

_-.~, (farther west on receipt of 
Sse $1.00). 











Hicks Nurseries 


Box # Westbury, L. I., New York 
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Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
a time when color is scarce. The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 
A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flowers 
single, medium size, bright rose color, open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open April 2oth, 
are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed by Arnold Ar 
boretum. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, $4.50 each 


AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) 

Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy lilac, © 
single, large, fragrant, open May sth after the new leave 
have formed. Very beautiful and perfectly hardy. 

Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: “This is one of the best 
of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum into Americal 
gardens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate im 
portance. : 


é 


Plants 114 to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 


WYMAN'S 


framinghara ‘Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 





Dahlia Show in Boston 


The flowers shown at the Dahlia 
Show held at Horticultural Hall, Bos- 
ton, September 13 and 14, with the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
and the New England Dahlia Society 
co-operating, were much finer in qual- 
ity than had been expected because 
of the unfavorable season. It has come 
to be the rule at these shows to allow 
only high grade Dahlias to be shown, 
extensive exhibits being considered of 
less importance and, for the first time 
unusual care was given to the arrange- 
ment, with the result that the halls 
looked more attractive than ever be- 
fore at a Dahlia show in New England. 

The tables were set in double rows, 
side by side, down the main hall, with 
an elevated shelf running down the 
middle. In this way the monotonous 
lines which had formerly prevailed 
were obviated. Special displays were 
arranged around the walls, and a very 
liberal use was made of baskets, tall 
vases, and other decorative material. 

Green denim instead of white cloth 
was used around all the tables, and 










the tops of the tables were covered 
with dried peat moss, which gave a 
neutral tone. Many favorable com- 
ments were made on this general ar- 
rangement. 

The silver cup offered by Pres. 
Albert C. Burrage, of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, was won 
by the Quannapowitt Dahlia Gardens, 
of Wakefield. Mr. L. L. Branthover, 
the proprietor, had the assistance of 
Sidney Hoffman, the florist, and used 
the stage in the lecture hall for put- 
ting up one of the most attractive ex- 
hibits ever seen at a Dahlia Show. 
Green sateen was used as a_ back- 
ground, and the flowers were arranged 
in tall vases, with careful attention to 
colors. Smilax and evergreens were 
used to complete the picture. Mr. 
Branthover also won the Society’s sil- 
ver medal for the largest and best 
collection, with a splendid group in 
one corner of the hall. J. K. Alex- 
ander, of East Bridgewater, won the 
second prize, with a well arranged 
group banked against the wall. 


There were several excellent basket 







DISPLAY WHICH WON THE PRESIDENT’S CUP AT THE JOINT EXHIBITION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY AND THE NEW ENGLAND DAHLIA SOCIETY 


and table arrangements shown, H. R. 
Comley, Mrs. B. Hammond Tracey, and 
the Symphony Flower Shop winning 
silver medals. 

Another very interesting feature in 
the hall 


tracted much attention, was a minia- 


lecture and one which at- 


ture garden put up by Jelle Roos, of 
Concord, Mass. This garden showed 
tiny graveled walks and turf plots 
centered around a bed of dwarf or 
Mignon Dahlias. Dahlias of this type 
were new to most of the visitors, who 
were much interested when informed 
that they are being used widely in 
Europe as a substitute for Geraniums 
and Begonias in public parks as well 
as on private estates. This exhibit was 
given a special award of a bronze 
medal. 

In the same room Mr. Albert C. 
Burrage had a handsome Orchid group 
confined wholly to Vandas and inelud- 
ing some rare plants. Two specimens 
of Vanda coerulea Orchidvale variety 
with unusually large blooms attracted 
much attention. Other varieties shown 
were Vanda tricolor, V. tricolor Wal- 
lichii, V. Lowi, V. Sanderiana and 
Aerides Laurenceanum. The group was 
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given a silver medal, with a first class 
certificate of merit for Vanda coerulea 
Orchidvale variety. 

The Harvard Botanic Garden re- 
ceived first prize for a very interest- 
ing collection of hardy herbaceous 
perennials. 

There was keen competition in the 
classes of the New England Dahlia 
Society, and the flowers shown were 
unexpectedly good. 

One special feature of the show was 
a magnificent exhibit of vegetables 
staged by Joseph Breck & Son, who 
have done much in the last year or 
two to demonstrate the possibilities of 
making artistic and striking groups 
with such material. The accompany- 
ing illustration indicates the manner 
in which this group was arranged. 
The display won a special award of. a 
silver gilt medal. 

A notable display of fruit was made 
by Hillerest Gardens, and won a sil- 
ver medal. The display was set up very 
artistically, autumn foliage being em- 
ployed as a background. 


American Rose Society 


At the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Rose Society which was held at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Sept. 25, 
the officers were re-elected as follows: 
President, Rev. E. M. Mills, D. D., of 
Syracuse, N. Y.; vice-president, F. L. 
Atkins, of Rutherford, N. J.; secre- 
tary, Robert Pyle, of West Grove, Pa.; 
treasurer, S. S. Pennock, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. One change in the board 
of directors was made, Richardson 
Wright, of New York replacing John 
H. Dunlop, of Richmond Hill, Ont. 
The following well known Rose grow- 
ers were made honorary life members: 
John Cook, of Baltimore, Md.; Prof. 
C. S. Sargent, of the Arnold Arbor- 
etum ; Jesse Currey, of Portland, Ore.; 
and Mrs. Harriet Foote, of Marble- 
head, Mass. 

Dr. Mills made a short address, 
after which the announcement was 
made that the directors had voted to 
award the Gertrude M. Hubbard Gold 
Medal to Capt. George C. Thomas, Jr., 
of Beverly Hills, California, for the 
new Rose Dr. Huey. This medal is 
awarded every five years to the raiser 
or originator of the best American 
Rose within that period of time. It has 
been awarded twice before—in 1914 
to M. H. Walsh, of Woods Hole, Mass., 
for Excelsa, and in 1919 to E. G. Hill, 
of Richmond, Ind., for Columbia. 

Following the business session the 
members entered automobiles and 
were taken to the municipal Rose 
garden in Franklin Park, going from 
there to the home of Hon. and Mrs. 
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Louis A. Frothingham in North 
Easton, where they spent about two 
hours inspecting. the unusual Rose 
garden on the Frothingham estate. 
This garden, which was laid out only 
last spring, was in excellent condition 
in spite of the lateness of the season. 

Dr. Mills made a graceful speech in 
which he expressed the Society’s ap- 
preciation of the entertainment given 
them by Mr. and Mrs. Frothingham. 

Nearly seventy-five members of the 
Society arrived in Boston a day ahead 
of the annual meeting, and visited the 
Arnold Arboretum, being personally 
escorted about the grounds by the 
assistant director, Ernest H. Wilson, 
assisted by the superintendent, Chris- 
tian VanderVoet and other members 
of the staff. The Arboretum was found 
to be in perfect condition and filled 
with fruiting shrubs and trees. Par- 
ticular attention was given to the 
Crabapple group on Peter’s Hill, most 
of the trees being heavy with fruits 
and presenting a very attractive ap- 
pearance. 





THE BOLTONIAS 


One of the chief merits of Bol- 
tonias as autumn flowering perennials 
is that they will stand in exposed 
situations without being staked. They 
have remarkably stiff and yet pliant 
stems, which yield to the wind but 
do not break off. Furthermore, the 
Boltonias will flower freely in almost 
any soil, and are perfectly hardy. It 
is true that they are not at all effec- 
tive when only a few plants are 
grown. But when massed at the back 
of a border or along a fence, they be- 


EV. E. M. MILLS, D. D.. PRESIDENT OF 
THE AMERICAN ROSE SOCIETY 
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come decidedly decorative. In genera) 
appearance they are much like th 
perennial Asters, but have a narrowe 
range of colors. 

Owing to their stiff stems they & 
not last long when cut if taken gj. 
rectly into the living room. If, hoy. 
ever, the stems are immersed deeply 
in cold water and the flowers kept in 
a dark place for several hours, the 
blossoms will keep well. 

Boltonias are easily propagated by 
dividing the old plants, and this wor 
ean be done either in the autumn o 
in the spring. The variety |atis 
quama, with blue-violet flower heads 
is the most desirable, but there igs, 
dwarf variety, nana, which branche 
freely from the base, and looks wel 
in the foreground. 





MUSHROOM EXHIBITS 

The Boston Mycological Club whic 
keeps its books and collections a 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, holds ex. 
hibitions of mushrooms there ever 
season. The active season of the ¢ub 
is the late summer and autum 
when its members hunt the county 
over and show the results at exhibition 
each Monday. The exhibition of Sep- 
tember 15 was a typical one. On the 
14th, a dozen members went to Sharon, 
Mass., and _ collected mushroom 
through the woods between the mai: 
road and Moose Hill. The heavy rain 
early in the month had brought 
abundant crop of all the comm 
mushrooms and many unusual ons 
and the party was soon loaded withal 
they could carry. 

The best of these, representing some 
fifty species, were carefully packed i 
paper for the next day’s exhibitionanl 
a cool night kept them in good eoné- 
tion. The showy and _ poisons 
Amanitas were less abundant tm 
earlier in the season but were wl 
represented by several species. Alam 
them came up Tricholoma pi 
so much like an Amanita in its 7 
state as to deceive the unfamilia 
lector. There were two of the# 
shaped and good flavored C 
lus, one brilliant yellow and 
gray species (C. wmbonatus) 
among the moss along the foot pall 
There were large numbers in ge 
variety of Lactarius, Russwla;” 
Cortinarius, the Lactarius Wm 
shades of pink and yellow, the Russ 
mostly crimson above and white b 
neath, the Cortinarius various brows 
—one (C. oblignus) violet when Jom 
and turning later to cinnamon bee 
One of the most brilliant species ™ 
Hygrophorus marginatus W 
orange yellow with sometimes #® 
b'ood-red line around the edge of th 
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dise. The brick-top, a favorite late 
mushroom, appeared in small numbers. 
The spongy mushrooms (Boletus) 
were also in great abundance, with fine 
specimens of the common Boletus 
saber and the rare B. chromipes which 
has the cap pink and the base of the 
dem bright yellow. There were also 
specimens of the gray and rough 
Strobilomyces. The coral mushrooms 


were found in several species. 

Besides the club’s collecting party 
there were several other contributors 
to the exhibition. One of the large puff- 
balls was brought in, as large as a 
man’s head. Another contribution was 
a half dozen “stinkhorns,” the vile- 
smelling mushrooms often met with in 
sbrubbery in September and October. 
These start as balls about the size of a 
hen’s egg which soften at the top and 
overnight throw out a mushroom six 
inches high with a thick white spongy 
stem and a small greenish cap covered 
with slime from which comes the odor 
and which contains the spores. The 
odor attracts flies which carry away the 
slime on their faces and feet and so 
spread the spores. The club’s exhibi- 
tions will go on until November every 
Monday from 12 to 3 and are likely to 
show each week from 50 to 100 
species of mushrooms, changing with 
the season. Several members well ac- 
quainted with local mushrooms attend 
these exhibitions and take much pains 
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to show the exhibits and explain them 
to visitors. 

—J. H. Emerton. 
Boston, Mass. 


AUTUMN SOWING OF ANNUALS 


There are several hardy annuals 
which may be treated as biennials and 
sown now in vacant places in the her- 
baceous border. Among them are 
Alyssum, Eschscholtzia, Calliopsis, and 
Centaurea cyanus. There is only one 
danger; you may forget these little 
plants when spading up the borders. 

Aquilegia, Candytuft, Dianthus, 
Larkspur, Petunia, Poppy, and Por- 
tulaca may be permitted to take care 
of themselves. If these plants are 
allowed to ripen their seeds, they will 
sow themselves and come up the fol- 
lowing summer, when they can be 
thinned out and allowed to fill the 
same places again. 





SPECIOSUM LILIES 


Lilium speciosum is of the utmost 
value wherever cut flowers are re- 
quired, as it is equally well adapted for 
pot-culture or the open border, and as 
long as the soil is neither too dry nor 
too damp there are few places where 
the bulbs will not grow. If wanted for 
early flowering, bulbs should be potted 
in October, without injuring the roots 
and then plunged in a cool frame dur- 
ing the winter. Early in the spring, 


AN UNUSUAL DISPLAY OF VEGETABLES IN HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON 
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when well-rooted, they might be moved 
at first to a cool house and later on to 
a temperate house and forced into 
flower. Those for the open border can 
either be planted during the autumn or 
spring. 

L. speciosum is usually divided into 
sections. Those with green stems are 
put under var. album, and those with 
a purplish tinted stem under var. ru- 
brum. It is, however, difficult to draw 
a line, especially as many of them are 
crosses between the two and belong as 
much to one as to the other. 


L. Henryi properly belongs to this 
group, the whole character of the plant 
being like that of L. speciosum, except 
that the flowers are apricot-colored or 
orange-yellow. It is beautiful, flowers 
in August, and is a native of China. 





ASTERS FOR THE HOUSE 


You can carry a part of the gar- 
den into the house in the autumn by 
potting up any dwarf Asters which 
you have in the beds. The ground 
around the plants should be _ thor- 
oughly watered an hour or two in 
advance, in order that a good sized 
wall of earth may be lifted with the 
roots. The pots need not be very large 
and should be set in a sunny window. 
If there are buds on the plants when 
they are taken indoors, they will soon 
burst into bloom and make a nice dis- 
play. 
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GROWING QUALITY DAHLIAS* 





Dahlias require an abundance of 
water as they begin to bloom, but on 
the other hand, resent wet feet, 
wherein they resemble most garden 
flowers. Indeed, drainage is of vital 
importance, which is the reason, no 
doubt, that Dahlias are often reported 
as doing particularly well in soil which 
is made up largely of ashes. That is 
also the reason for the common state- 
ment that Dahlias are grown with un- 
usual success on sloping ground. They 
like an atmosphere which is full of 
moisture, too, and make particularly 
fine flowers in sections close to the 
sea where there are fogs and where 
the air is saturated with water. 

Land which is heavy or filled with 
clay can be made more adaptable for 
Dahlias by spading in sand or coal 
ashes. Such materials render the soil 
more porous. Gardenmakers often fail 
to realize that plants breathe through 
their roots as well as through their 
leaves. They are bound to suffer in 
very heavy, compact soil, and, indeed, 
in any soil unless it is cultivated to 
keep it loose and porous. 

Dahlias will grow in what seems to 
be poor soil, but they need feeding. 
There have been more disappoint- 
ments beeause of poor soil than be- 
cause of that which is too rich. Bone 
meal is commonly recommended as 
fertilizer but it is slow to act. Often 
the plants growing the second year 
derive more benefit from bone meal 
than those planted the first year. Pul- 
verized sheep manure becomes avail- 
able much more quickly and acid 
phosphate is a better fertilizer for 
Dahlias than bone meal for the same 
reason. Barnyard manure, if to be 
used, is best put on the previous Fall. 
If you have a supply of barnyard 
manure, spread it now in order to have 
your Dahlia beds in the best condition 
for planting next Spring. If you must 
put on the manure in the Spring be 
sure that it is very well mixed with 
the soil. 

Dahlias need cultivation, but this 
cultivation should be very light when 
the plants are well grown, because 
then the roots come very near the sur- 
face and can easily be eut off. It is a 
pretty good rule not to spare the hoe 
early in the summer and not to spare 
water after the plants begin to blos- 
som. Some growers prefer to use only 
an iron rake for loosening the ground 
during the flowering season. 

The application of liquid manure at 

* From a lecture by Dr. Marshall A. Howe 


at the Annual Dahlia Exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, September 13. 


short intervals as the buds begin to 
appear will help to make large, fine 
flowers. Nitrate of soda should be 
used only with caution. It should not 
be applied oftener than once in two 
weeks and should be kept two feet 
away from the plants, being raked 
into the soil. Nitrate of soda makes 
large flowers, but has a tendency to 
produce soft roots which do not keep 
well during the winter. It is not ad- 
visable to buy roots from grewers who 
are known to use this fertilizer freely. 
Too much water may cause the tubers 
to become sappy and interfere with 
their keeping qualities, but there is 
probably less danger from this source 
than from strong fertilizers. In this 
connection it may be said that spray- 
ing the foliage at frequent intervals 
during the growing season is a de- 
cided help, especially in sections where 
there is much dust and dirt. 





WINTERING DAHLIAS 

As every Dahlia grower knows, 
some varieties can be carried through 
the winter with much less loss than 
others. Indeed, a few kinds, of which 
the well known Geisha is an example, 
are very hard to winter. The newer 
President Wilson is another variety 
that causes trouble in this respect. For 
the most part, however, Dahlia tubers 
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ean be carried through the winter with 
reasonable success by adhering to , 
few simple rules. The tubers should }y 
dug soon after the tops have beg, 
blighted by the frost. They should }y 
allowed to dry off, but should not 
left exposed to the air for more thay 
a few hours. 

. Then they should be placed in boxe 
in a corner of the cellar where th 
temperature can be kept as near x 
possible to forty-eight degrees. It js 
not advisable to cover them with sanj 
or earth, but one or two layers of 
burlap may be placed over them. They 
will need examination from time to 
time during the winter. If found to 
shrivelling, they should be moisten) 
by means of the watering pot. If, 
the other hand, they are found to lk 
sweating, less covering should 
given them. 

Commercial growers often begin eat. 
ting up the clumps at once. Of course 
the tubers can be kept in a much 
smaller space after they have bem 
divided, but they remain in better eo. 
dition in the ordinary cellar when th 
clumps are left undisturbed. This i 
not an arbitrary rule, however. Son 
Dahlias make very large clumps ani 
it may be advisable to cut then 
through onee or twice. Of course, it 
is most important in all the work of 
digging and storing Dahlias, to nm 
member that the necks of the tuber 
must not be broken. 


STANDARD ROSES IN THE FROTHINGHAM GARDEN 
AT NORTH EASTON, MASS. 
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APPLES FOR HOME USE 





When choosing apples to grow for 
home use, it is important to keep the 
fact in mind that some varieties, 
while excellent for eating out of hand, 
are of little use for cooking. The 
Williams, which comes in late sum- 
mer, is a good apple to eat, but not 
good for pies or sauce, and will keep 
only a few days. No amateur should 
think of planting more than one Wil- 
liams tree. 

The Wealthy, which comes later, 
keeps well, but there should be two 
trees, which will bear in alternate 
years. This variety seldom produces a 
erop two years in succession. 

Although the Gravenstein is a fa- 
yorite New England apple, it is not 
a very vigorous growing tree. The 
best plan to follow is to plant a Stark 
apple and graft it over so as to have 
a good trunk for the Gravenstein. The 
Gravenstein apple keeps fairly well, 
and is good for cooking as well as for 
eating. The tree requires unusually 
heavy feeding, and ean be grown to 
advantage in a poultry yard. 

Probably no better apple for eat- 
ing out of hand will ever be developed 
than the McIntosh Red. This variety 
is much subject to scale, but spraying 
according to a schedule which has 
been worked out by the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College will keep this 
trouble under control. 

There are few apples that will keep 
better in the cellar than the Red 
Delicious. Moreover this variety bears 
heavily every year. It is a splendid 
apple to eat out of hand, but rather 
poor for cooking, because of its mild 
favor. It is an apple to be recom- 
mended for amateurs who like super- 
ior table fruit. 

Although the quality of the North- 
ern Spy apple is unexcelled, this va- 
nety is not recommended for the 
home garden except in very northern 
sections. It must have a cool climate 
to thrive. Moreover, it does not come 
into bearing until it has been growing 
for twelve years or more. 

Probably the Baldwin apple is not 
being planted as heavily as in the 
past, as it suffers more or less from 
winter killing, but the variety is one 
Which is certain to continue in favor 
hecause of its all-round usefulness 
and its good keeping qualities. 

Beeause the Yellow Transparent is 
tot a red apple, it is being grafted 
over to other varieties by commercial 
Sowers. Yet it is a very handsome 
early apple, producing very freely, 
and will give satisfaction in the home 
®ehard. A new red apple which is 


just being introduced from Canada 
gives promise of becoming very pop- 
ular in New England and other north- 
ern states. It is called Crimson 
Beauty, and begins to ripen up a little 
ahead of the Yellow Transparent. One 
of its advantages lies in the fact that 
it bears yearly and begins to produce 
a good crop when very young. 





THE MOUNTAIN ASHES 


Few trees or shrubs are more showy 
at this season of the year than the 
American Mountain Ash, (Sorbus 
americanus), and the European species 
(Sorbus aucuparia), often spoken of 
as the Rowan tree. The two forms are 





NATIVE WITCHHAZEL 


The native Witchhazel (Hamamelis 
virginiana) although very common in 
many parts of the country, is 
little known or appreciated. It is a 
true autumn-flowering plant, al- 
though plants vary greatly in the 
time of flowering, even in the same 
locality, and the little clusters of 
buds may be found opening in Sep- 
tember, October, and well into No- 
vember, if the season is favorable. 
The flowers are pale yellow with long, 
narrow petals. Considerable varia- 
tion is found among these plants in 
the size and abundance of bloom, as 
well as in the time of flowering. Some 
of the particularly fine or free flow- 
ering kinds might well be selected 
for cultivation and propagation. 





PLUMBAGO LARPENTAE, GROWING IN A ROOK GARDEN 


much alikes Probably the European 
form has been more widely planted be- 
cause more generally offered by nur- 
serymen, but it is rather less effective 
on the whole than the American spe- 
cies. This tree is attractive when used 
on lawns or in mixed plantings, but is 
superb when seen growing in great 
numbers among other trees less highly 
colored on the mountain sides south of 
New England. 

The Mountain Ashes are not very 
long lived, and are easily broken by 
high winds. For that reason they are 
used most successfully when protected 
by other trees or by buildings. They 
have no special soil requirements, and 
will thrive even in partial shade. They 
are to be prized not only for the great 
bunches of orange-red berries which 
are produced at this season, but also 
for the conspicuous bronze color ear- 
ried by the bark in winter, this being 
particularly prominent in the case of 
the American tree. 


The Witchhazel will grow well in 
any soil, and requires only a moderate 
amount of moisture. It is of rather 
straggling habit of growth, and 
where it abounds naturally, therefore, 
may be enjoyed in its native haunts. In 
locations where it is less common, it 
may be given a corner in the garden. 
In autumn the foliage gradually fades 
from green to a pale yellow color. 





PLUMBAGO LARPENTAE 

The Leadwort, Plumbago Larpentae, 
is a hardy perennial which has proven 
very valuable for midsummer and 
early autumn effects. It is useful also 
for the rockery and for narrow bor- 
ders, especially around pools. From 
early July until frost it covers itself 
with countless blossoms of rich, deep 
blue. Even the foliage is attractive, 
being very dark green, and substan- 
tial. Plumbago Larpentae prefers a 
light soil and seems to do best in an 
open sunny situation. 
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A NEW BOOK ON INSECT PESTS 


In these days insect pests and dis- 
eases are the bane of the gardener’s 
and forester’s life and the practice of 
horticulture and forestry are not made 
easier by the multiplicity of quaran- 
tine laws. Today garden-lovers are 
faced with manifold difficulties which 
often involve them in great expense 
and the loss of favorite plants. For- 
tunately we know more about the con- 
trol of insect pests by spraying than 
we did a few years ago. Much work 
has been done by investigators and 
the probability is that in the course 
of time a remedy for all these troub!es 
will be found. 

I have before me a very useful 
work* on the subject by Ephraim Por- 
ter Felt, State Entomologist of New 
York. As the author points out, insect 
life is so prolific and varied that it 
would speedily overrun the world if it 
were not for various natural checks 
or controlling agencies. The last fifty 
years or thereabouts have witnessed 
the introduction of a number of de- 
structive tree pests, such as the elm 
leaf-beetle, the gipsy moth and the 
leopard moth, while native insects, 
like the white-marked tussock moth, 
the bagworm and the sugar maple 
borer, have not been slow to take ad- 
vantage of extensive and reliable food 
supplies provided by city and village 
trees with the accompanying consid- 
erable protection from insectivorous 
birds. 

These somewhat recent develop- 
ments have resulted in a gradual in- 
crease in insect depredations which 
for the most part have been regarded 
as inevitable. Adverse climatic condi- 
tions, such as extremes in temperature, 
moisture and light affect all insects, 
some of which thrive best under one 
series of conditions and others under 


* **Manual of Tree and Shrub Insects’’ by 
Ephraim Porter Felt, published by The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Price $3.50. 
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another. A general knowledge of the 
relation of climate to outbreaks by 
various insects is of material service 
in forecasting probabilities. The 
chinch-bug for example, becomes nu- 
merous in drier sections of the coun- 
try, many plant-lice thrive in some- 
what cool spring weather and elm leaf- 
beetles are greatly reduced by per- 
sistent cool wet weather. Parasitic 
and predacious insects are exceed- 
ingly important in controlling in- 
sect outbreaks and occasionally they 
may be the principal agents in reduc- 
ing the numbers of a serious pest. 

Aside from the above, probably no 
agents are more effective than birds 
and particularly is this true in rela- 
tion to forest insects. There appears 
to have been within the last twenty 
or twenty-five years a marked increase 
in the depredations by native leaf-eat- 
ing forest caterpillars in northeastern 
United States and it is perhaps signi- 
ficant to note that this has been ac- 
companied or preceded by a marked 
decrease in the number of native 
birds. The indiscriminate destruction 
of these beneficial forms should re- 
ceive more attention on account of the 
material service birds render in de- 
stroying numerous leaf-eating cater- 
pillars and boring grubs, even if one 
is blind to aesthetic considerations 
and ignores the appeal of a numerous 
and varied bird life. 

The book is a common-sense discus- 
sion of the whole subject of insect 
pests. Easy means of identification are 
given and remedial and control meth- 
ods are duly set forth. There are 363 
pages of text, 256 figures, a good in- 
dex and a most helpful bibliography. 
It is a handy and most useful hand- 
book which ought to find a place in 
every gardener’s library. 

—E. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 





POISON IVY AND POISON SUMAC 


Poison Ivy may form a woody vine 
over old fences or around stems of 
bushes and trunks of trees. It may be 
a trailing shrub-like plant, or it may 
be a low erect bush. It grows in open 
places, and in the deep woods. It 
thrives in moist soil in low places, 
and it flourishes in dry soil on hill- 
sides. It is at home everywhere in 
New England. But in whatever form, 
vine, shrub or bush, wet or dry habitat, 
its leaves are always divided into three 
—never more, never less — leaflets. 
Woodbine, which may be confused 
with it, has five leaflets. The old say- 
ing “Leaflets three, Let it be” is easily 
remembered. 

Poison Sumac is another member of 
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the Rhus family, equally poisonoys 
but less common than poison Ivy, 
It looks something like common 
Sumac. It grows only in swamps and 
wet places, both as a shrub and as q 
small tree. The shrubs are usually jp 
clumps with slender stems from six tg 
ten feet in height. It may grow asa 
tree twenty or thirty feet tall with g 
trunk five or six inches in diameter, 
The leaves of the poison Sumae are 
always divided into an odd number of 
leaflets, ranging from seven to thir. 
teen. They are distributed in pair 
along the leaf stem. The leaf stem bears 
at its tip a single leaflet. Harmless 
Sumae, which belongs to an altogether 
different group of plants, can readily 
be distinguished from poison Sumae by 
its nine to thirty-one leaflets and by 
other equally conspicuous differences, 
Because poison Sumac always grows in 
swamps or wet places the avoidance of 
all shrubs or trees in such location with 
leaves composed of leaflets, while it 
may lead to needless fear of some 
harmless plants, will make a safe rule 
for persons who do not know poison 
Sumac. 





HAVE PATIENCE 


So many shrubs are discarded in the 
spring for lack of the faith Jack 
Williams, aged six, had in two Elm 
trees which we set out at Hillerest 
Gardens last autumn that it seems well 
to give our experience with them 
When the other trees started in the 
spring there was little sign of life in 
these trees. They were making ther 
roots. As we watched them we began 
to wonder if they would start. They 
were fine, shapely littie trees from our 
own propagating beds when planted. 
May gave place to June; no leaves o 
these trees, but Jack with his litte 
fingers scratched into the cambium layer 
and said, “It is green, Miss Case!” 
Early in July one tree began to send 
out its little green leaves. The other 
tree looked very dead, the high twig 
were crisp and snapped off as We 
bent them. But Jack still said, “That 
tree is alive, Miss Case, the twigs 
here,” touching those on the lowe 
branches near the trunk of the tt, 
“are still supple.” Early in August 
this elm tree began to send out is 
leaves. Both trees needed much prut 
ing, but they have that beautiful ehar 
acteristic of the American Elm, the 
leaved or well feathered trunk. 

Jack may not develop into the far 
ous gardener we dream of his being 
even with all that. he is absorbing # 
Hillerest Gardens, and with his gre! 
delight in watching the growing plash 
but he will never lose his love fi 
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nature, and his powers of close obser- 

vation will help him in whatever line 

of work he enters. “Train up a child 

in the way he should go, and he will not 
from it when he is old.” 

. —M. R. Case. 

Hillerest Gardens, 

Weston, Mass. 





HARDY FERNS AT THE BOTANIC 
GARDEN 


Beds at the Harvard Botanic Gar- 
den have been prepared for a large 
and complete collection of the hardy 
fens of North America. One bed will 
contain the wood ferns, as Aspidium 
ad Asplenium; a second, the smaller 
ferns of ledge and woods, as Phegop- 
tris, Pellaea, Woodwardia, ete.; a 
third marsh ferns, such as Onoclea and 
Botryechium; a fourth the large sorts, 
inluding Osmunda and Pteridium. 
Some of these sorts can be collected 
and many can be bought of dealers, 
but those less common in the eastern 
states, and the many species of the 
western states and the mountains of 
the south and southwest can be gotten 
oly as sent in by friends who are 
viling to help make this collection 
a complete as may be made. The 
assistance is asked of all Fern lovers. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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MAX GRAF ROSE 


Another year’s experience with the 
Max Graf Rose has again demon- 
strated the unusual value of this Rose 
for growing on banks and for trailing 
over rocks. It is a Rose which makes 
fairly rapid growth, nestles close to 
the ground and has attractive foliage, 
which apparently is both mildew and 
insect proof. The flowers are single, 
deep pink in color, and much resemble 
those of the common wild Roses. One 
of the good points about the Max Graf 
Rose is that it is almost evergreen, 
except in the very coldest sections. 
Comparatively few nurseries are list- 
ing it as yet, but when it becomes 
more widely distributed it will be an 
unusually valuable Rose for special 
purposes, in gardens, on estates, and 
in cemetery work. 





THE HELENIUMS 
(Cover Illustration) 


The perennial Heleniums, some- 
times called Sneeze Weeds, are strong 
growing plants, the value of which 
lies in the fact that they flower freely 
very late in the season. The flowers 
are yellow and borne on stems two or 
three feet high. They never look well 
except when grown in masses. Heleni- 
ums are extremely easy to grow, ask- 
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ing only a moderately rich soil and a 
sunny exposure. They are occasionally 
attacked at the roots by a white aphis, 
and when plants begin to look sickly, 
they should be lifted, the roots thor- 
oughly washed off, and the plants re- 
set in new ground. New plants are 
easily made from divisions of the 
rcots or grown from seed. 





LESPEDEZA FORMOSA 


Lespedeza formosa is still known 
to some gardeners as Desmodium, 
and is often spoken of as the Pea 
Shrub. Bush Clover is another com- 
mon name for this shrub, the pea- 
shaped flowers of which are distinctly 
ornamental, although not very showy, 
and are produced in September and 
October. This plant is not particu- 
larly hardy, as it is often killed back 
to the ground in winter, but the roots 
are seldom destroyed, so that an 
abundance of foliage is produced the 
next season. In this respect the 
Lespedeza is much like the Buddleias. 
It is very easy to grow, and is valued 
for its late blooms. The Lespedeza 
is particularly at home when grown 
against a wire fence, and is worthy 
of greater attention than has been 
given it in recent years. 





ES 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE ROSE GARDEN ON THE FROTHINGHAM ESTATE AT NORTH EASTON, MASS., 
VISITED BY THE AMERICAN ROSE SOCIETY, SEPTEMBER 25 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 


(ewe cemoem 





As I have browsed through the dif- 
ferent groups of books in the magnifi- 
cent library of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society I have been im- 
pressed with the fact that there has 
been a decided change in the character 
of garden literature in the past ten or 
fifteen years. This is a distinetly prac- 
tical age. Even the books are for the 
most part of a purely instructive or 


informative character. The volumes 
in which the imagination and the finer 
sentiments are allowed to hold sway 
are the exceptions. Years ago the con- 
trary was true. Such books as ‘‘My 
Summer in a Garden’”’ and later ‘‘ The 
Fat of the Land’’ had wide circula- 
tion, although they contained but little 
practical information. 

The books of today in which the 
loftier phases of flower growing are 
stressed seem to be poetic in their 
nature. Some of them are sentimental 
to the point of being mawkish, but 
there is a distinet exception in the 
little book called ‘‘Garden Grace’’ 
written by Louise Driscoll. This little 
book which follows the seasons and 
abounds in whimsieal allusions em- 
phasizes little experiences which most 
of us who make gardens encounter, 
but have never thought to put into 
words. After all, imagination is a 
splendid sauce for any kind of work. 
When Miss Driscoll, for example, is 
planting bulbs in October, thoughts 
like these come into her mind: 


I held them in my hand, small balls 
of wonder, 
Purple and ivory and brown. 
I broke the soft, dark earth to fold 
them under, 
And pressed the yielding soil to 
hold them down. 


I know that in their hearts the rain- 
bow lingers 
Waiting until it hears a song it 
knows, 
O strange, to hold a rainbow in my 
fingers! 
It lies there waiting for the melting 
snows. 


Later in the season when her gar- 
den has been swallowed up by the 
advancing year she writes again, 
somewhat mournfully: 


Winter’s a robber, 
He hides a loot, 

Grass and song, 
Leaf and fruit. 


Winter’s a thief, 
Under your nose 
He thrusts a hand 
And your treasure goes. 


Winter’s a robber, 
One day he 

Came to my garden 
And took from me 


A rainbow scarf 
And a jeweled cup 
And gold that a dahlia 
Wand held up. 


Soon, however, she finds compensa- 
tion in other directions and begins to 
sing as follows, in a more joyful key: 


A lovelier thing I do not know 
Than blue jays flying in the snow. 
Little friendly chickadees, 
Crying in the cedar trees. 

Now my faith is strong again 

In dogwood and in cyclamen, 
And I believe in iris now, 

And flowers on the apple bough. 


Even the winter blanket, which had 
been anticipated with forebodings, be- 
gins to have a more cheerful aspect, 
and the writer declares: 


You don’t know 
Cedar trees, 

Unless you’ve seen them 
In the snow. 


Spring comes with new experiences 
and in one of her poems for that sea- 
son Miss Driscoll introduces a note 
of philosophy that is well worth keep- 
ing in mind. 


When I heard the hermit thrush 
Singing in the hollow, 

It seemed to me I had no choice 
But to rise and follow. 


So I went down a little hill 
And found his willow tree, 
But when I came near to him 

He would not sing for me. 


~~. 
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I went back to my garden 
That is set on a hill, 

And now at morn and evening 
I hear him singing still. 


Some there are that eall you, 
And some that bid you stay, 

If you wish to hold a friend 
Let him go his way! 


As the summer advances the ay. 
thor writes of fireflies, of roses, and 
grasses, of midsummer’s silence, and 
autumn’s winds. She has an apologia 
even for the weeds, as noted in the 
following verses: 


Because I seatter my seed 
Prodigally, and grow 
Where the wind has 

blow, 

You call me a weed. 


chanced to 


I look at your gardens fair 

With flowers in tidy rows, 

And my wild little seed heart knows 
I could never be happy there. 


My mother was gypsy born, 

My father a roving bee, 

There is vagabond blood in me, 
I am not to be trained and shorn. 


I am poor and mean indeed, 
But I make the waste place glad, 
And the wayside color mad 
Where there is room for a weed. 


There are those who set down all 
garden work as drudgery, persons 
who think only of the backaches, the 
sore muscles and the blistered hands. 
These are persons without imagina- 
tion or else those who have never 
learned the seerets of the earth and 
the air. If one is able to read the 
book of nature spread out before him 
in the fields, meadows and the wood- 
lands even the most arduous task of 
pulling weeds or hoeing corn loses 
some of its banality. The gardet- 
maker whose thoughts are in tune 
with the world around him will echo 
Miss Driseoll’s final garden grace a 
she writes: 


Lord God in Paradise, 
For the wonder of the seed 
Wondering, we thank you, while 
We tell you of our neéd. 


Look down from Paradise, 
Look upon our sowing. 

Bless the little gardens 
And good green growing. 


Give us sun, 
Give us rain, 
Bless the orchards 
And the grain. 
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SEEDING THE LAWN 


Establishing new lawns or rejuven- 
ating old lawns may well be done in 
the autumn because the grass can 
make an earlier start in the spring 
when sown at this season. 

Many mixtures have been placed on 
the market as lawn grass seed which, 
upon examination have been found to 
contain a high percentage of chaff 
and dirt and many kinds of weed 
seeds, and to be made up quite largely 
of grasses entirely unsuited for lawn 
purposes. Such mixtures are usually 
sold in five and ten cent stores and 
elsewhere in pasteboard boxes holding 
seven ounces or less in order to evade 
the terms of the seed law, which re- 
quires a statement as to the composi- 
tion of grass mixtures sold in quanti- 
ties of eight ounces or more. 

The purchase of high grade Ken- 
tueky bluegrass seed and redtop seed 
and mixing them at home at the rate 
of two parts bluegrass to one part 
redtop is advocated as an excellent 
means of securing a really desirable 
general purpose lawn grass mixture. 
A small amount of white Dutch clover 
may be added to the mixture if one 
likes clover. This mixture should be 
sown at the rate of one-half ounce per 
square yard for old lawns or one ounce 
per square yard for a new lawn and 
should be raked in lightly. 





COLEUS CUTTINGS 


There are few plants which take 
root as easily as the Coleus, which is 
grown in the garden throughout the 
summer for its brilliantly colored foli- 
age. Coleus slips taken now will root 
very quickly in boxes of sand or even 
in pots of ordinary garden soil. For 
that matter they can be rooted in a 
vase of water in a few days and then 
transferred to pots. As a matter of 
fact they can be grown on in water for 
most of the winter. If additional water 
is added, to compensate for evapora- 
lion, the plants will soon start grow- 
ing and make many new leaves. Any 
tity apartment may be made to boast 
‘spot of color by following this plan. 
It must be remembered, of course, that 
Coleus growing in the house, either 
mearth or water, will not take on 
high color unless given a sunny win- 

W. In a shady place the leaves will 
TeMain green. 
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SHRUBS 


Hercules Club 





The Angelica Tree, also known as 
Hercules Club and having the botani- 
cal name of Aralia chinensis, is one of 
the few shrubs which blooms in late 
summer. There are many Aralias, but 
only a few which can endure the winds 
of New England and the middle north- 
west. Hereules Club is, however, per- 
fectly hardy, and has a_ tropical 
appearance which makes it unusually 
effective. It also has a very peculiar 
form of growth, the stem being bare 
except for occasional leaves, with a 
cluster or tuft at the top. The main 
stem and to some extent the smaller 
ones are covered with sharp prick’‘es, 
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It can readily be propagated from eut- 
tings or from dividing pieces of the 
roots. 


The Flowering Raspberry 


Unlike most of the cultivated 
raspberries, the so-called Flowering 
Raspberry, (Rubus odoratus) blooms 
continuously, although somewhat spar- 
ingly, all through the summer until the 
coming of frost. Some garden makers 
find difficulty in making this Rasp- 
berry thrive. Others pronounce it 
rather objectionable because of the 
rapidity with which it spreads. On the 
whole, however, it is readily kept in 
subjection, even in gardens where it 
finds itself at home, and is especially 
desirable for shady, moist situations. 
The flowers are quite different from 
those of the cultivated species, being 








THE FLOWERING 


but in the autumn many of the smaller 
stems which have appeared as branches 
throughout the summer fall off, only to 
be succeeded in the spring by other 
branches which grow very rapidly. 
The flowers are white, with a green- 
ish tinge, and are produced in clusters 
more than a foot across. This Angelica 
tree grows rapidly and is not particu- 
lar as to soil or situation, although in 
its wild state it is usually found in a 
moist location, and adapts itself very 
readily to shady situations. The one 
point to remember is that it should not 
have too conspicuous a position, and 
that it should be planted where it will 
not be whipped about by high winds, 
for, being rather top heavy, it is easily 
broken down. The Angelica tree is most 
effective when grown against some dark 
foliage, such as that of evergreen trees. 
é 





RASPBERRY BLOOMS UNTIL 





THE COMING OF FROST 


much larger and deep crimson in color. 
As the flowers soon fade to pink, both 
crimson and pink blooms are to be 
found on the same plant, being aceom- 
panied later in the season by red fruits 
which are not very palatable. 


GROWING FIGS IN NEW 
ENGLAND 


Ht may not be generally known 
that the Fig tree can be grown and 
fruited outdoors in Massachusetts. 
If planted against a wall, in a well 
drained border facing south, the tree 
will grow luxuriantly during the 
summer months. All that is neces- 
sary during the winter months is to 
lay the tree over on the ground and 
cover with loam about a foot deep, 
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Choice Field Grown 
HARDY ROSES 


Hybrid Teas 
Hybrid Perpetuals 
Pernettianas 
Polyanthas 
Rugosas 
Species 

Over 100 varieties of the 
most dependable for New Eng- 
land gardens, including the best 
novelties. 

Fall planting gives the best 
results here. Send for a price 
list or call and see my stock. 

Hardy Liliums. All the best 
varieties for planting this fall. 
A choice selection of Darwin, 
Breeder and other Tulips, Nar- 
cissi and other Dutch bulbs for 
bedding or naturalizing. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front and Federal Streets 
Weymouth, Mass. 














similar to the manner in which we 
protect hybrid tea roses. 

Of course, here in the East, the 
best success with Fig culture is in a 
greenhouse. This plant is not at all 
exacting in its requirements. A bor- 
der well drained, about two feet deep, 
filled with a good turfy loam, will 
give good results. The tree is a rank 
grower and plenty of headroom will 
be necessary for its full development. 
Seven feet apart is about the right 
distance to plant the trees, and as 
they grow in size every other one 
may have to be removed. 

The Fig is easily propagated in 
the month of August, which, for rea- 
sons. stated later, I believe to be the 
best season of the year to root them. 
After they have formed roots, pot 
them in a good loam, and advance 
them into six inch pots that Fall. 
When they are established in these, 
water may be gradually withheld to 
ripen up the wood. They must be 
fully exposed to the sun and given 
plenty of air. They may be wintered 
in a low temperature, until started 
into growth in the spring. A little 
frost does not harm them. In fact I 
believe it helps in the ripening of the 
wood. These young plants may be 
started into growth early in the 
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spring in a night temperature close 
to sixty degrees with ten to fifteen 
degrees of a rise during the day. 
Potting of these young plants in the 
spring is not necessary if fruit is 
desired off them. They must be 
placed in the full sunshine close to 
the glass, and fed liberally with 
manure water and fertilizers. We 
have produced six and seven fruits 
on each pot the first season. 

These small plants after producing 
a crop as described above, will be all 
right to plant out in the Fig house. 
The border they are grown in must 
on no account be made too rich, by 
manures and fertilizers, as foliage 
and very few fruits will result. The 
loam in which they are grown may 
be well mixed with broken bricks and 
lime rouble, and made quite firm. 
The plants will require very little 
plant food until the border is well 
filled with roots, after which, while 
they are bearing, topdressing, with 
‘*Thomson’s vine and plant manure,’’ 
or Clay’s fertilizer will be necessary. 

While growing the Fig requires 
abundance of moisture but as the 
fruit begins to ripen, a dry bracing 
atmosphere must be maintained, until 
the crop is harvested, when if the 
first crop is gathered in May, a sec- 
ond may be secured before Fall, by 
watering and starting them into 
growth a second time. They must be 
kept comparatively dry and cool to 
ripen up the wood in the fall. 

Figs may be pot grown success- 
fully year after year, which is the 
best method, if a whole house can- 
not be devoted to them. In pots, of 
course, they require more attention 
as regards watering and feeding. To 
secure good flavor the fruit should 
be allowed to become dead ripe, and 
even shrivel somewhat before it is 
picked. 

Good varieties to grow are Brown 
Turkey, Early Violet, Negro Largo, 
Pingo de Mel, Violette Sepor, White 
and Black Marseilles. 

The story of the introduction of the 
“Fig wasp” into California, makes very 
interesting reading, but with the above 
varieties, under the conditions enumer- 
ated above, here in the East, there has 
been no difficulty in securing fair 
crops. 

Brown Turkey is probably the best 
variety to experiment with outdoors. 

Fig trees are not given to insect 
pests and disease, if reasonable care 
is given them. These trees live to a 
great age; some in England have 
been known to be several hundred 
years old which is astonishing, con- 
sidering the soft nature of the wood. 

—George F. Stewart. 
Waltham, Mass. 
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A HARDY GLADIOLUS 


planted now like Tulips or Hyacinths, 
it will bloom in early June. Flowers 
magenta red, 1 in. or more across, 3 to 
5 open at a time on slender stalk 3 
to 4 ft. tall. 


25ce each, 6 for °$1.25, postpaid. 
Send for list of Wildflowers. 


DORLEW GARDENS 
Galena, Ohio 








DutcH, FRENCH AND AMERICAN 
BULBS 
DAFFODILS, HYACINTHS, TULIPs, 
Crocus, FREESIA AND PAPERWHITES 
Wholesale and Retail 


Our prices will interest you 


DAMEN & TROMP 


Springfield, Mass., P. O. Box 141 








SAMUEL MURRAY 
FLORIST 
1017 Grand Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 








HOTBED SASH 

Standard hotbed sash, 3 ft. wide, 
6 ft. long, made in four styles to take 
three four or five rows of glass, either 
grooved or made for glass to putty in; 
$1.75 ea.; 25 or more sash $1.55 ea. 

Glass, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 
10x14 at $2.50 per box of 50 square 
feet; five boxes at $2.45; ten boxes at 
$2.40. C. N. Robinson & Bro., Dept. 
29, Baltimore, Md. 




















DREER’S 


AUTUMN | 
CATALOGUE 


Offers new and standard va- | 


rieties of Roses for Fall plant- 
ing. 


Also Hardy Perennial Plants, 


Spring-flowering Bulbs and Sea- 


sonable Seeds. 
W rite for free copy 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. 




















Philadelphia, Pa. 
___—_— 
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Dignified, Exclusive 
Profession not overrun 
with competitors. 
Crowded with opportun- 
ity for money-making and 
big fees. $5,000 to $10,000 in- 
comes attained by experts. Easy 
to master under eur correspondence methods. 
Diploma awarded. We assist students and grad- 
nates in getting started and developing their 
businesses. Established 1916. Write for infor- 
mation; it will open your eyes. Do it today. 

American Landscape School, 74-J Newark, New York 










HORTICULTURE 





Peonies New List, New Prices 
and Irises ALL PREPAID 
Peonies of extra quality and size 


Send for complete list 
Mixed Darwin Tulips $3.00 per 100 


THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 
WINONA MINN. 














Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 


Send us your list 
THE BARNES BROS, NURSERY CO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 












PEONIES 


Shaylor’s introductions and other 
choice varieties 


Price list on request 


Shaylor & Allison 


AUBURNDALE MASS. 











STAR BRAND ROSES 


every other Lardy elieabed, 
Send for our list. 
ne O30 [Ge] We Fas” 
Rebert Pyle, Pres. Ant. Wintzer, Vico-Pres. 











DOUBLE BABYS 
BREATH 


Immense 4-year-old grafted plants 
guaranteed double 


$2.00 each 


These plants grew 5 feet across and 
2% feet high this season. Ask for 
picture of our field of 5000 plants. 


ROBERTS ROSE COMPANY 
3400 So. Emerson, Englewood, Colo. 
Hardy Plants Lilies 





IRISES and 
PEONIES 


I am trying to build my business 
on service and not on catchy ad- 
vertisements. 


He who serves best profits most 


GEO. N. SMITH 


Wellesley Hillis, Mass. 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








PEONIES 


Standard and Commercial Varieties 
Wholesale and Retail 


NARCISSI 


Standard Varieties and Novelties 


TULIPS 


Blooming Size and Planting Stock 


You can make money growing these, 
both bulbs and flowers. 


They work while you sleep. 
ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
Carterville, Mo. 

















A NEW ENGLAND q 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 
EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 
Send for Year Book 


ittle Tree Farms @) 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUSETTS ed 





PEONIES *xas? LILIES 


Price list of these and other perennial 
plants for the asking. 


ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
BOX H WEST POINT, PA. 





TRISES—BARGAIN OFFER 


Ten Irises for $3.00. Regular cata- 
logue price is $4.80. They are as 
follows: Navajo, Chester Hunt, James 
Boyd, Rose Unique, Paxatawny, Brit- 
tannicus, Nationale, Flavescens, Khe- 
dive and Loroley. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Edwin Clark 


Sunnymede Gardens 
Sharon, Massachusetts 

















POR SALE— 1000 field grown Asparagus 
Sprengerii ready for benching or 5 and 6 in 

and larger. $12 the hundred cash. 
.M. Ward & Co., Peabody, Mass. 





ROSES 


Field grown budded stock. Write for price 
and list of varieties. Southland Nursery 
pany, Tyler, Texas. 











SITUATION WANTED 


Gardener-Superintendent, Oommercial and 
Private training in landscape and floriculture, 
tan take full charge, all branches, carry out 
architects’ plans and instructions, lay out 
Work, remodel or maintain. Will accept 
ers. Farm bred, American, 20 years’ ex- 
perience, age 42, highest reference and cre- 
dentials. To be married. Willard Coates, 
70 Street, Cortland, N. Y. 


Dirigo Gladiolus Gardens 


When you want some High Quality 
Gladiolus Bulbs, absolutely pure and 
up to size, you just naturally send for 
our catalogue. 


JOHN E. SNELL, Prop. 
125 Concord St., Portland, Maine. 











CEDAR ACRES 


Gladioli and Dahlias 


Booklets Free 


B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. 
Wenham, Mass. 





Gladioli lovers are cordially invited 
to visit our planting of the newer varie- 
ties originated by Kunderd, Diener, Cole- 
man, Decorah, Fischer, Salbach, Gage 
and other hybridizers. 


We are now prepared to quote whole- 
sale prices on all sizes of bulbs and bulb- 
lets for fall delivery. Send for quota- 
tions or your name and address for retail 
or wholesale lists. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Seabrook, New Hampshire 


























BOXWOOD SPRAYS 


We GUARANTEE QUALITY to be the best. We are ready to make shipments now. 
Write or wire us your season’s requirements and allow us to quote. 


JONES, The Holly Wreath Man, Milton, Delaware 
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|| Reliable Florists | 











BOSTON, MASS. 
THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 


226 Devonshire Street 
Member F. T. D. 








BOSTON 
MASS. 


HOUGHTON 
EL 
UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 






> 





GORNEY 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For all this 
Florist District 








W orcester’s 
Shop 
of 
Quality and 
Service 








Randall’s Flower Shop 


22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Tel. Park 355 
‘Cable address: Randall, Worcester.’’ 


Are You 
Going to Florida? 


In my employ is a man who for 
five years has served me ably and 
loyally. He has taken care of my 
estate, hiring and bossing men and 
doing the gardening when no 
extra workmen were needed. He 
is an expert chauffeur, competent 
to guide a party to Florida where 
he has spent many winters. Ab- 
solutely honest and upright, he 
can be depended upon at all times. 
As I will not need him this winter 
I am glad to recommend him in 
the highest terms and will be glad 
to answer any questions in regard 
to him. 


He is a New Englander, forty 
years old, does not drink, lovely 
to the children, handy with all 
tools and would make an ideal 
man for a family going down 
South who wanted one reliable 
man. I will be glad to be respon- 
sible for him and put this adv. in 
in appreciation of his services to 
me. 


For further information, address 
Lock Box No. 157 
Mass. 


Ipswich - - - - 
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PURE, HONEY @ 





mit Ave., Brookline, Telephone 
Regent 4971. 





Postpaid 













THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 





A spray remedy for green, black, white 
fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap- 
sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables, 


VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root lice, 
etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 
Madison, N. J. 























Hyper-Humus 
‘Puts The Top In Top-Soil 
for Gardens, Lawns Flowers 


Booklet and Prices on Request 
| Hyper-Humus Co. Dept 14, Newton, N.J! 











Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, - - MASS. 





David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 





FISKE SEED CO. 
13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 


SEEDS FERTILIZERS BULBS 
Send for Catalogue 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 





426 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 

Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 


Old Deerfield 34%%, Fertilizer 


“The fertilizer of good report” 
Heartily endorsed by leading land- 
scape architects as the best complete 

lawn and shrub fertilizer 
Send for Descriptive Circular and 
Price List 
HENRY C. NYE 
AUBURNDALE, 























PANSY PARK PANSY PLANTS, Goodell’s 
World-famous Mixture, Steele’s and choicest 
strains added; separate colors, $5.00 per 1000, 
$23.00 zs, 5000. Seed, $8.00 per oz. 

G. Judd, Mgr., Dwight, Mass. 


Cash. 














WILSON’S WEED KILLER: For walks, 
drives, cobble gutters, tennis courts, etc. 






0 ee re $2.00 
ED | cocina sa tree 06 $8.00 
50 gallon drum ........ $50.00 





Dilute one part Weed Killer with 40 parte 
water. 





ANDREW WILSON, Inc. 
Springfield, N. J. 














GLADIOLI 





EES eae White 
Jacoba Van Beijeren ......... Violet 
Purpie Pertection ...:....... Purple 
Orange Queen (Prim) ........ Extra 





The four best in their color. 
Hardy Canadian Grown Bulbs. 


Photos—Descriptions—Prices 
on application. 


J. E. CARTER 
Guelph, Ont. 



























GERANIUMS 











Nutts and whites, out of sand, 23c; iD 44 
in. pots, 5¢. Ricard, Poitevine and Visué 
out of sand. 3c; in 2% in. pots, 6c. Wm. 5 
Dasha, 149 North St., North Weymouth, Mat 















FREESIA BULBS (Purity) grown from hat 
selected planting stock. Well matured. true 
to grade. White skinned quality. ay 
prices on these and on Yellow and Whilt 
Oallas, Gladioli and Tritonias. 

E. L. Williams, 288 King 5St., 












Santa Cruz, Calif. 
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THE 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


is the second oldest society of the kind in America. It occupies a fully equipped 
building (Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, in the heart of Boston. 


This building contains the most complete: horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 
This privilege gives them access to the horticultural literature of the world. 


The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the 
United States and other countries. 








me Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the 
reading room. , 


In the rooms of the Society will be found catalogues of practically every 
part important seedsman and nurseryman in America, Europe, Australasia and South 
Africa. These catalogues may be examined on request. 


A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in 
= this country or abroad, by making application to the Secretary. 


Horticultural Hall contains commodious committee rooms which are avail- 


ite able for. the use of any horticultural organization, one of whose officers is a 
“ member of the Society. 
tra 


All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give 
them entrance to all flower shows held in the building. 


Every member of the Society receives without additional charge every issue 
of HorTICULTURE, which is now published twice a month and deals with all 
phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold Arboretum, 
i and may be depended upon for the latest information about novelties and impor- | 
tant introductions. 














=) 
= 


Any man or woman, properly endorsed, living in any part of the world, 
may become a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society by applying to 
the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by paying the modest fee of 
two dollars a year. 


aa 
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FARQUHAR’S 
GOLD MEDAL BULBS 


We import the finest Bulbs from the leading 
growers of Europe, and this year our stock is par- 
ticularly good. 


Farquhar’s Giant Darwin Tulips are valued 
for their size and beauty, and brilliance of coloring. 
Also Single Early Tulips, Double Tulips, 
Breeder Tulips, Parrot Tulips, Rembrandt 
Tulips and Single Late Tulips. Farquhar’s 
Superb Hyacinths, Narcissi Crocuses and 
Miscellaneous Bulbs. 


Narcissi and certain other Miscellaneous 
Bulbs will not be permitted into this country after 
the Fall of 1925. We suggest liberal plantings for 
permanent beds. 


Send for our new Autumn Bulb Catalogue, mailed 
free on request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street Boston 














BOBBINK & ATKINS 





Ask for eer : Visit 
Catalogs Nursery 


PEONIES AND IRISES 


Our catalog, Hardy Herbaceous Plants, contains special lists of 
Peonies and Irises. It is a complete catalog of Hardy, Old 
Fashioned Flowers, and Rock Garden Plants, many of which we 
have growing in pots for Summer Planting. Beautifully illus- 
trated in color and black. It contains an especially instructive 
alphabetical table of Hardy Herbaceous plants indicating flowering 
period, approximate height, and color. 


POTTED ROSES 


We have many thousands of potted field grown Roses for im- 
mediate outdoor planting. A list of our potted Roses will be sent 
on application. 


POT-GROWN PLANTS AND VINES 


We are growing in pots for summer planting Heather in vari- 
ety, Japanese Holly, Evergreen Hawthorn, Euonymus in variety, 
Wistaria, Clematis, Hop Vines, Honeysuckle, Silver Lace Vine— 
e are described in our Catalog of Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs and 

ines. 


In your request for Catalog, it is important to state definitely 


what you intend to plant. 
s bo are invited to — experimental Rose Garden and Rose 
ields. <e- 


BOBBINK & ATKINS Rutherford, New Jersey 
Nurseryn en and Florists 
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There’s a reason. 
Certainly there’s a reason. 
Use 
WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 
That’s ; 
Why Bugs Leave Home. 
1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $10.00 


For sale by all dealers 
Cindrei Milan. 


NEW JERSEY 


SPRINGFIELD 


1s [RUKOLES 


New England’s Leading 
Seed and Agricultural Store 





We shall welcome a visit 
from you at our 


RYO FR Ra SERNA Sy Tey TERN RC gsIee 


OcToseR 1, 1995 


New Retail Store | 
85 State Street, Bostoa} 


only a few steps from our old store 


Holland Bulbs 


and other Autumn Supplies | 


now displayed | 
Everything for Farm, Garden and Law 





